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REMARKS ON W. F. OGBURN'S PAPER— ANALY- 
SIS OF THE STANDARD OF LIVING IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 1916,* 
By E. A. Goldenweiser. 



Professor Ogburn's admirable paper has been peculiarly 
helpful to me because for many years I have read accounts of 
budgetary investigations and at one time I was guilty of one 
myself, and all through this period I have always wondered 
what they were for. 

They do not exactly help to determine a minimum wage 
because the family budget often consists of more than one 
wage. They do not give an adequate idea of standards of 
living because a standard is one thing and the ability to live 
up to it is another ("My poverty, but not my will, consents") 
and, finally, budgetary studies frequently do not portray 
existing conditions in a representative manner for a variety of 
reasons. In the first place, it is difficult to select a represen- 
tative group. Very frequently the fact that one can obtain 
budgetary studies from a group indicates that it is more 
methodical than the average in system but perhaps below 
the average in self-respect. In the second place, a member 
of the family, from his or her imperfect knowledge of the family 
expenditures, makes a more or less conscientious effort to give 
the canvasser the desired information. The canvasser, more or 
less experienced, understands the interviewed person with a con- 
siderable margin of approximation. He puts the figures down 
on his questionnaire, rounding them off to a certain degree. 
Later the schedule goes through the hands of an editor who 
amends it still further to make it consistent with itself and 
only too frequently with his own idea of what the budget ought 
to be. Later the tabulator goes through the schedules and 
takes out their substance more or less accurately. Finally, the 
person who writes the report rounds the figures off still further, 
computes averages, and draws conclusions based in part on the 
figures themselves but even more largely on his social philoso- 

* Paper read at the Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the American Statistical Association. 
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phy. Then the data are published, reviewed in the Survey, and 
relegated to the shelves of libraries. Such has been my expe- 
rience of budgetary studies for many years. 

Dr. Ogburn manages the matter in a different way. His 
paper, as read here, deals with conclusions and social inter- 
pretations in an incidental manner. His main idea is to 
present to us a method of analysis, and the method, in so far 
as I am able to judge, is an admirable one and one that might 
serve to put new life into the numerous and largely futile 
budgetary studies which are endemic in the Unites States. 
By the method of correlation and of regression the author indi- 
cates ways in which budgetary studies can be made significant 
interpretations of social and economic conditions. 

By selecting fairly uniform units, namely, f amilies consisting 
of a husband and a wife with not more than three children, with 
an income not exceeding $1,800 a year, among whom the 
husband's earnings constituted .not less than 75 per cent, of 
the total family income, he has made the statistics gathered by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics sufficiently homogeneous for sci- 
entific analysis. It is interesting to note that out of 2,110 
budgets collected only 200 qualified under his test. On the 
basis of these 200 Dr. Ogburn makes a study which shows in a 
mathematical and scientific way that Engel's law, formulated 
a half century ago, is still substantially valid at the pres- 
ent time in the District of Columbia, or, more properly, 
was valid in the District of Columbia in 1916 — for no one 
knows what changes have occured since 1916. This well 
known law, states that as a family income increases a 
smaller proportion is expended for food, about the same per- 
centage is expended for clothing, and the expenditures for rent, 
fuel and light remain unchanged, while a constantly increasing 
percentage is expended for education, health, recreation, 
amusements, etc. This law is not only in the main substanti- 
ated by the present paper but is given quantitative values. In 
other words, we know to what extent the expenditure for food 
declines, relatively, with a decreasing income and to what extent 
the comforts and luxuries and cultural expenditures increase. 
This confirmation of an old law and the infusion of quantitative 
values into it is a distinct contribution, as it makes it possible 
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for the legislator and economist to see clearly where the pres- 
sure will be felt if an element of the population is underpaid. 

Dr. Ogburn shows, for instance, that a family of the type he 
studied cannot exist in the District of Columbia without 
going into debt on less than $1,155 a year. He shows that 
one of the first things to suffer is the clothing of the women, 
that the children are affected least, that the women spend 
only three-fourths as much for their clothes as do the men, 
etc. In the bulletin, which I understand is to be published by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and in which these matters 
are dealt with in much greater detail, a great many other 
conclusions will doubtless be given and they will be of dis- 
tinct value to students. 

Not in a spirit of criticism, but in one of hesitancy, the 
question still rankles in my mind — will this refined method of 
mathematical interpretation be of real substantial value in 
overcoming the paucity and essential unreliability of the data? 
A man of Dr. Ogburn's scholarship is capable of selecting 200 
cases out of 2,000 and of extracting from them social data of 
real significance. But will this sharp-edged tool of mathemat- 
ical interpretation not be a dangerous one in the hands of the 
average investigator, and will not the semblance of scientific 
method add prestige to a great deal of material that on its own 
merits may not deserve much consideration? 

Far be it from me to detract from Dr. Ogburn's service, but 
the suggestion occurs to me that in giving his method to the 
public he should introduce it with a warning — "to be used 
only by competent adults." 



